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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



THE PLATONIC DISTINCTION BETWEEN 'TRUE' 
AND 'FALSE' PLEASURES AND PAINS. 

§ I. What I have to say in the present paper is drawn, directly 
or indirectly, from the discussions of Plato and Aristotle. But 
I shall try to develop the subject in my own way, with only an 
occasional reference to the passages in question, and without 
examining them in detail. 

Plato advances the distinction between true and false {i. e., 
real and illusory) pleasures and pains against a commonly ac- 
cepted view. 1 And in the main that view still holds the field. 
It is generally supposed — it is even sometimes asserted as "self- 
evident" — that there can be no question as to the 'truth' or 
'reality' of pleasure or pain. Pleasure and pain — or 'feeling' 2 — 
are in this respect marked off, if not from all other forms of 
experience, at least from all forms of 'knowing' 3 and of 'willing.' 

About the fact of any and every experience (feelings, emotions, 
sensations, beliefs, inferences, volitions, etc.), it is generally sup- 
posed that there can, in one sense, be no dispute. My sensations 
may be illusory, my beliefs, judgments, or inferences may be 
erroneous, my volitions morally reprehensible; but there can be 
no doubt for me that I do feel, sensate, perceive, judge, or will, 
that I am moved to sorrow or anger. Upon this indubitable 

1 Cf . Philebus, 36 e. " IIPQ. ir&v$' o&ra ravra , <5 Zt&Kpares, £%«!> irdires 
&weiK-fi<t>a/Mi'. " 

2 'Feeling' is to be understood as equivalent to pleasure and pain, unless the 
context makes it plain that the term is used in a wider sense. 

'Throughout this paper I use the term 'knowing' to include all forms of expe- 
rience in which anything is apprehended : — perception, e. g., as well as judgment and 
inference (whether true or false), and again memory and imagination, whether 
waking or in dream. 
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certainty of the fact of consciousness, Descartes (it will be remem- 
bered) proposed to base all knowledge, as upon the primary 
self-evident datum. 

But, at least within some regions of experience, a distinction 
is drawn between the 'fact' and the 'content,' between the 
'that' and the 'what.' And though, for the subject experiencing, 
there can never be a question as to whether, there can in most 
cases be a question as to what. Within the sphere of 'knowing,' 
e. g., a distinction is drawn between the content perceived, judged, 
or inferred, and the perceiving, judging, or inferring. When I 
perceive or judge, it is impossible for me to hesitate 'whether' 
I am doing so. That I am perceiving or judging — the fact — 
is for me beyond question. But there is an important question, 
for myself as well as for others, as to what I perceive or judge. 
For what I perceive or judge may be real or illusory (the 'content' 
perceived or judged may be 'true' or 'false'), though the per- 
ceiving or judging itself is always, equally and alike, actual and 
'real.' Or — to avoid the dangerous term 'content' — we may 
follow Plato, 1 and put the distinction more simply, thus: " Think- 
ing is something, and again that which is thought is something. 
The thinking subject, whether it thinks correctly or not, is 
actually thinking. But when it thinks correctly, its thinking, 
besides being actual, is further qualified as true. And when it 
thinks incorrectly, its thinking, besides being actual, is further 
qualified as false." 

An analogous distinction is drawn within the field of 'willing.' 
For our volitions clearly differ in respect to their 'content' or 
'what.' When I form a deliberate decision, there can be no 
question for me as to the fact. If I will at all, the 'that' is 
undeniably actual. Before my mind is made up, I may hesitate 
whether to decide thus or otherwise. But, whatever I may 
decide, the deciding itself, when once it occurs, is actual, and no 
question can be raised as to its reality or illusoriness. On the 
other hand, important questions arise as to the what: for what 
we will may be trivial or momentous, impossible of achievement 
or easy to realize, good or bad, etc. 

1 Cf. Philebus, 37 a-e. 
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Whether a similar distinction is commonly drawn in the sphere 
of emotion is matter of dispute. No doubt we speak of sorrow 
and pity as 'genuine,' 'real,' and 'sincere,' or again as 'hollow' 
and 'insincere.' And we distinguish between an anger which is 
fraught with danger and one which is trivial and relatively harm- 
less. But many people would deny that these predicates apply 
to the 'what' or 'content' of the emotions. I may pretend 
(they would say) to be sorry or to feel pity, when the emotion 
is absent: and I may be moved more or less intensely or pro- 
foundly. But I cannot feel a sorrow or a pity which is real or 
illusory, genuine or insincere, deep or shallow. Nor do the epi- 
thets 'dangerous' or 'harmless' apply to the emotion of anger 
itself, but only to the volitions and actions which it inspires. 
Others, though not I myself, may question whether I am sorry or 
not; but nobody can question whether the 'what' of my sorrow 
is real or illusory. For the emotions 'occur,' or 'do not occur': 
their 'being' is their occurrence and it is nothing besides. If 
they are at all, they are 'real.' But to call them 'real' means 
only that they are occurring, and implies no contrast with a ' less 
real ' or an ' illusory ' form of their being. 

But whatever may be generally thought about emotion, it is 
commonly assumed that in the spheres of ' knowing' and ' willing' 
a distinction between the ' that ' and the ' what ' must be drawn 
in the manner indicated above. And, on the other hand, it is 
commonly supposed that no such distinction applies to pleasure 
and pain. Pleasure and pain.it is thought, are nothing but the 
subject's own feeling. No matter how much he may be deceived 
as to their occasions or their causes, the fact that he feels pleased 
or pained is beyond question; and this — the fact of his feeling — is 
the pleasure or the pain itself. If I feel pain, which I wrongly 
ascribe to a decayed tooth, but which the dentist convinces me 
is due to a contracted gum, neither my own misinterpretation nor 
the dentist's correction in any way affects the pain itself. For 
the pain is my feeling; and I do, actually and beyond question, 
feel pain. This — the fact of my feeling — is here the vital thing, 
and constitutes the pain. We must not say, " I am feeling a false 
or illusory pain," as we might say, e. g., " My belief that 2+2 = 5 
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is false," or "My perception of the bending of the stick in the 
water is illusory." We ought to say, " My pain — itself actual and 
real beyond question — is accompanied by the wrong interpre- 
tation, or the false judgment, that my tooth is decayed." Even 
now that I am convinced of my error, I still feel the 'pain of tooth- 
ache'; for by 'the pain of toothache' I mean my feeling, and this 
still persists unaltered by the correction of my erroneous judg- 
ment. 

§ 2. The view, which has just been sketched, is not 'self-evi- 
dent,' but full of difficulty. But for the moment we are to 
develop the implications of a 'common opinion,' not to criticise 
it. Let us therefore follow its further development as impartial 
spectators, who neither endorse nor attack it. 

The experiences which are pleasure and pain (we are to sup- 
pose) are nothing but the act or fact of experiencing. Pleasure 
and pain have no content or 'what'; or, rather, their 'what' is 
their 'that,' or the fact of their occurrence. They 'are' or 
'exist,' but they have no character distinguishable from their 
existence. 1 Their esse is sentire: their 'being' is 'being felt,' and 
their 'being felt' is the mere lapse or change of consciousness 
which is the feeling. 

Yet, when it is said that according to the common view pleas- 
ure and pain have no ' what ' other than their ' that,' it is necessary 
to make two further explanations. For (i) the lapse or change 
of consciousness, which is 'pleasure,' is distinct from that which 
is ' pain ' ; and both are distinct from those conscious changes 
or occurrences which are 'knowing' or 'willing.' Hence pleas- 
ure and pain (the modifications of consciousness, which are 
these two forms of feeling) must possess a certain minimum of 
'content'; i. e., they must possess a character sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to mark them off from one another, and from the other 

1 Plato (Philebus, 37b-37e) points this out as a paradox and as incompatible 
with the fact that we do actually qualify pleasures and pains. We speak of them, 
e. g., as 'good' or 'bad,' as 'right' or 'wrong' and 'mistaken.' No doubt (as he 
shows) the ordinary view denies that we are here qualifying the pleasures and pains, 
and maintains that the predicates attach to other features within the total experi- 
ence which accompany the feelings. But the ordinary view admits that there are 
differences of amount, differences of intensity and duration, in pleasures and pains: 
and that admission, as we shall see, must lead to a surrender of the whole position. 
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forms of experience. Some character, or a 'somewhat,' must 
be occurring, if this occurrence (pleasure) is to be distinct from 
that (pain) ; and if both are to be distinct from those, from the 
facts of perceiving, judging, willing, etc. And (ii) this minimum 
content, inseparably bound up with and absorbed in the ' that' 
which is pleasure or pain, may occur in different amounts or with 
different degrees of intensity, and may exist for longer or shorter 
periods of time. One pleasure differs from another, and one 
pain differs from another, as changes of more or less intensity and 
violence, and of longer or shorter duration. The character of the 
change (the minimum 'what' required to mark off pleasure from 
pain, and 'feeling' from 'willing' and 'knowing,') 'exists' with 
greater or less emphasis and duration. And these differences in 
the intensity and duration of the same minimum content con- 
stitute the only differences between this and that pleasure, and 
between this and that pain. 

All other supposed differences between pleasures, and again 
between pains, are not really differences of them, but differences 
in the attendant circumstances: — differences in the occasions of 
the feelings, in the accompanying judgments, inferences, volitions, 
and so forth. If we are to speak strictly, there are not, e. g., 
sensuous pleasures, aesthetic pleasures, intellectual pleasures; and 
there is neither the ' pain of toothache,' nor the ' pain of a broken 
heart.' There is pleasure — in different degrees and of different 
duration — felt at (i. e., on the occasion of) the perception of 
beauty, the apprehension of truth, and the satisfaction of the 
appetites. And there is pain, felt with more or less intensity 
and duration on the occasion of our various diseases or mis- 
fortunes. 

From this point of view, we may suggest an interpretation of 
the emotions, which will help to explain what was mentioned 
before: viz., a certain hesitation in the common opinion on the 
subject. 1 An emotion, we may suggest, is not a distinctive form 
of consciousness, but a confused whole or composite of feeling, 
willing, and knowing. In all emotions there is present a factor, 
which is feeling; and, in respect to the feeling in it, emotion does 

»Cf. above, § 1. 
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not admit of the distinction between 'that' and 'what.' On the 
other hand, those factors in the confused totality of an emotion 
which belong to 'knowing' or 'willing' undoubtedly admit of 
this distinction: and when we speak of an emotion as more or 
less 'real,' and as variously qualified in its 'what,' we are loosely 
transferring to the whole what applies strictly to some only of 
its constituents. Thus, because an emotion is a whole which is 
part 'feeling' and part 'knowing' and 'willing,' and because these 
constituents retain each its own nature in the compound, com- 
mon opinion appears to hesitate and waver. But the hesita- 
tion is only apparent. For the conflicting statements, which 
we quoted as evidence of it, are true of different factors of emo- 
tion, or true of the emotion itself in respect to different constitu- 
ents within it. 1 

§ 3. What we have put forward as the 'common opinion' is 
beginning to appear so extravagant and paradoxical, that per- 
haps it will be doubted, not whether it is generally held, but 
whether anyone could ever hold it. Yet the pleasure and pain 
which 'occur' or 'do not occur,' whose 'reality' cannot be 
questioned, whose differences are only a more and less in degree 
or duration of the same minimum content — these ' indubitable 
facts,' which begin to look distressingly like the creations of 
faulty abstraction — are the pleasure and pain of the traditional 
hedonism and of the traditional criticisms of hedonism. It 
would be interesting, if we had the time, to establish this assertion 
by a detailed examination of the twistings and turnings and nai've 
confusions of some of the well-known discussions of hedonism. 
But we must content ourselves here with the briefest indications. 

The advocates and opponents of hedonism have commonly 
assumed that pleasure as such can differ only in intensity and 
duration; and that the hedonistic ideal must consequently be, 
in some form or other, a maximum or ' sum ' of pleasure. Hence 
Bentham's ridiculous saying that "Quantity of pleasure being 
equal, push-pin is as good as poetry" has been attacked rather 
as an offence to the moral sense (which perhaps it is), than as 

1 1 must not be supposed to endorse this interpretation of the emotions: see below, 
§ 10. 
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involving an erroneous conception of pleasure (as it undoubtedly 
does). Hence, again, J. S. Mill's attempt to recognize and en- 
force qualitative distinctions in pleasure has been criticised as 
inconsistent with the very principles of hedonism, whereas it is 
inconsistent only with Mill's own conceptions of pleasure and of 
hedonism. Hence, finally, most of the current arguments for 
and against hedonism never touch the real issue. For its advo- 
cates enlarge on the merits of an ideal, which (as they assume) 
is homogeneous and quantitative; on the ease with which it can 
be used as a standard, or can provide us with a calculus to solve 
the perplexities of conduct. And their opponents retort that 
pleasures cannot be summed, that a sum of pleasures is not itself 
a pleasure, that the ideal of a maximum of pleasure cannot help 
us to determine how to act on given occasions, and so forth. 
But the advocates have not as a rule questioned the assumption 
that pleasures differ only quantitatively ; nor does it seem to have 
occurred to them that moral philosophy is neither preaching nor 
moral deliberation. And their opponents (however ready they 
may be on other occasions to recognize the possibility of qualita- 
tive distinctions in pleasure, and to insist that it is not the 
business of moral philosophy to solve the particular problems of 
the particular agent) in their eagerness to overthrow the hedo- 
nists, advance 'refutations' which at the best are argumenta ad 
hominem. Thus, they forget to enquire whether the offence to 
the moral consciousness, which they find in the hedonists' doctrine, 
is due to the fact that the ideal is pleasure, or due solely to their 
mistaken assumption as to what pleasure is. And they forget 
that their arguments, which prove that the hedonists' ideal cannot 
provide a 'ready-reckoner' for the solution of moral perplexities, 
would prove precisely the same against any and every form of 
the moral ideal ; and that whether they are right or wrong matters 
not two straws. For the moral ideal may be pleasure, or virtue, 
or self-realization, or the harmoniously organized life of a society, 
or anything else you please : but what it is has to be ascertained 
and confirmed by reflection upon conduct, and not by considera- 
tion of the part which it may, or may not, play in an agent's 
reflection antecedent to conduct. If I am in doubt how to act, 
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it may be easy or difficult or impossible for me to calculate which 
of the possible alternatives is more conducive to pleasure, or 
virtue, or self-realization. But neither the ease, nor the dif- 
ficulty or impossibility, of such a calculation is relevant to the 
question whether any of these ends, or which of these ends, is 
the moral ideal. The moral ideal is real as the significance of 
actual conduct: and the agent may have been inspired in his 
action by a vague sense or (sometimes and very rarely) by a clear 
conception of it. But he does not derive rules from the ideal, 
and determine himself to act by a calculative application of 
them. His conduct is amongst the data, by reflection upon which 
the ideal may be discovered, and in which the ideal is in a sense 
embodied. An act of heroism or of villainy is no more the 
product of a 'calculus' deduced from the moral ideal, than a 
beautiful or ugly work is the effect of a calculative application 
(right or wrong) of the aesthetic ideal. 1 

§ 4. Pleasure and pain, then (to return to the 'common 
opinion'), may occur with more or less emphasis, and may last 
for a longer or shorter time; but they admit no qualitative 
differences. There is a minimum content, sufficient to distin- 
guish 'feeling' from 'knowing' and 'willing,' and 'feeling-pleased ' 
from 'feeling-pained.' But even this minimum 'somewhat' 
occurring, which runs through the scale of more and less intensity 
and duration, is merged in the 'that' of its occurrence. Pleasure 
is 'feeling-pleased,' and 'feeling-pained' is pain. 

And from this identification of the esse of pleasure and pain 

with sentire, it follows at once that the quantitative differences, 

which are still left to pleasure and pain, are not (like differences 

of quantity elsewhere) amenable to 'objective' measurement. 

Many critics of hedonism have emphasised the 'subjectivity' 

of feeling; but I do not know whether they have realized how 

radical and extreme that 'subjectivity' is, if pleasure and pain 

1 The aesthetic ideal is discovered and confirmed by philosophical reflection 
upon the things of beauty and of ugliness in nature and in art; and Beethoven's 
Symphonies, e. g., are in a sense embodiments of the ideal, and amongst the data 
on which the philosopher reflects. But it would be ridiculous to suppose that, in 
order to compose them, Beethoven deduced rules of harmony from the aesthetic 
ideal, and selected chord after chord by calculating which, in accordance with those 
rules, would most conduce to the ideal. 
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are what 'common opinion' assumes them to be. For (1) the 
'quantitative differences' cannot be expressed in terms of any 
unit. If one pleasure is 'more' than another, the 'moreness' 
is an indeterminate qualitative excess, which cannot be reduced 
to precision as 'so many times a definite amount.' I may be 
more pleased in drinking a glass of Chateau Yquem than in 
drinking a glass of beer; but I cannot estimate the former pleas- 
ure as twice as great as the latter, nor bring the amounts of the 
two into any determinate mathematical relation. And this — the 
impossibility of ' measurement ' in any proper sense of the term — 
is generally recognized, at least by the critics of hedonism. 
Moreover (2), it is often recognized, and has been urged against 
hedonism, that each feeling subject is the absolute — because the 
only possible — judge of the more and less of his own pleasures 
and pains. For pleasure and pain are somebody's feeling pleased 
or pained, and their esse is somebody's sentire. The 'somebody,' 
therefore, is in each case the only person who can judge, since 
the pleasures or pains, which are to be judged, are his feelings: 
and he could only compare his own pleasures or pains with those 
of another somebody, if he could be himself and that other at the 
same time. Hence it is impossible, e. g., to compare ' the pleasure 
of drinking' with 'the pleasure of thinking,' and idle to enquire 
whether the one is more or less intense, or more evanescent or 
enduring, than the other. For it is meaningless to speak of ' the 
pleasure of drinking' or 'the pleasure of thinking' in abstraction 
from the subject whose feelings they are. And if we take account 
of the subject, we can take account of one subject and of one 
only, viz., ourselves. I can judge that my pleasure in drinking 
is more or less than my pleasure in thinking. But I can draw 
no inference as to the relative intensity of your pleasures in 
drinking and in thinking; nor can I possibly decide whether 
your pleasure in thinking is 'more' or 'less' than, or 'equal' to, 
my pleasure in drinking. 1 It is not, however, generally recog- 

1 It is clear from the above considerations that, if pleasure be identified with the 
feeling-pleased, Plato's question in the ninth book of the Republic ("which of the 
three types of life is the pleasantest? ") is a senseless enquiry. And Plato's attempt 
to prove that some pleasures are more real than others is not merely, as he himself 
represents it in the Republic, the third and last argument to show that the life of the 
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nized, and yet (unless I am mistaken) it is a necessary corollary 
of the 'common opinion,' that (3) the appreciation of the 'more 
and less ' in pleasures and pains is still further restricted. For if 
pleasure and pain are the feeling-pleased and the feeling- pained, 
and if their 'what' is wholly absorbed in their 'that,' it would 
follow that I can compare the intensity of my pleasure in drinking 
with that of my pleasure in thinking, only if I am simultaneously 
feeling-pleased in both these ways. I cannot compare my present 
pleasure in drinking with my memory of yesterday's, or my 
anticipation of tomorrow's, pleasure in thinking; or at least, if 
I do so, it is not pleasures which I am comparing. For how can I 
remember or anticipate a 'pleasure' — a something, whose esse 
is sentire, whose 'what' is wholly absorbed and merged in the 
lapse of consciousness which is its occurrence? 1 

§ 5. The 'common opinion' has now been sufficiently devel- 
oped, and we can proceed to examine it more closely. We have 
seen that the denial of the possibility of a distinction between 
true and false (i. e., real and illusory) feelings, is connected with 
the denial of all qualitative distinctions between pleasures and 
between pains, and carries with it in the end the admission that 
it is impossible to ask which of two occupations or of two lives 
is the more pleasant. We can at most ask which of two simul- 
taneous pleasures or pains is more pleasant or painful for the 
subject now feeling them, and he alone can answer this question. 

<j>pbviiu>s is the most pleasant. It is an attempt to establish a thesis with regard 
to the nature of pleasure, which must be true if the question as to the relative pleas- 
antness of different lives is to have any meaning at all. For if we cannot intelli- 
gently ask with regard to a pleasure or a pain whether it is 'true' or 'false,' i. e., 
' real ' or ' illusory,' then neither can we intelligently speak of one pleasure as greater 
than another, or of one pain as more intense than another. We can at most com- 
pare the relative intensity of our own pleasures, our own pains. 

1 Some psychologists hold that, if I remember that yesterday I felt pleased, along 
with the memory there occurs a fresh feeling-pleased. Hence the memory of a 
pleasure is accompanied by a pleasure, or is itself 'pleasant,' and may be called 
a 'pleasure of memory.' And they would apply the same principle, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to anticipation. But even if a feeling-pleased accompanies the memory, 
this 'pleasure of memory' is not the pleasure to which the memory refers. The 
pleasure, which now accompanies my memory of yesterday's philosophical dis- 
cussion, may be less or more intense than my simultaneous pleasure in to-day's 
drinking; but I cannot infer that my yesterday's pleasure in thinking was less or 
more intense than my present pleasure in the debauch. 
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And, conversely, Plato's thesis that some pleasures and pains 
are more real than others, and that we must recognize ' false ' or 
illusory pleasures and pains, is no isolated eccentricity in his 
doctrine. It stands and falls with the recognition of qualitative 
distinctions in pleasure and in pain — a recognition on which 
Aristotle, as well as Plato, insists — and it is presupposed in any 
attempt to compare the pleasantness of one occupation or form 
of life with that of others. 

Let us begin our examination of the 'common opinion' by 
investigating the distinction between 'the fact of experiencing' 
and 'the what experienced' in the sphere of 'knowing.' There, 
as we saw, 1 the unassailable certainty of the ' fact of experiencing' 
is contrasted with a 'content' or a 'what' experienced, which 
admittedly may be 'real' or 'illusory,' 'true' or 'false.' What 
I perceive or believe may be ' false ' or ' illusory ' in various degrees, 
but that I perceive or believe is a fact beyond question. No 
doubt, if my perception is illusory beyond a certain point, it is 
called an 'illusion,' and if my belief is erroneous beyond a 
certain limit, it is called a 'prejudice' or a 'fancy.' But 'illu- 
sion,' 'prejudice,' 'fancy,' and similar terms, though they are 
applied to the whole experience, denote only the 'content' or 
'what'; the experiencing itself, the 'that' which is the perceiving 
or believing, is not infected. It is not illusory or fanciful, but 
just an 'actual fact.' It is always 'real' or 'true' (if we like to 
say so) in a different sense of those terms, i. e., in a sense not 
contrasted with a possible 'unreal' or 'less real' or 'false.' 

Now, I venture to think that this distinction is wrongly inter- 
preted, and is not tenable if thus understood. In any whole 
experience in the sphere of 'knowing,' 2 — e. g., in any perception, 
judgment, inference, etc., — we must, if we analyze it, distinguish 
the 'experiencing' and the 'experienced.' But, unless our 
analysis is faulty, the features thus distinguished are, and remain 
in their distinction, essentially correlative. There is an 'ex- 
periencing,' but it is of a determinate something or somewhat 
experienced; and there is an 'experienced,' but it is for a deter- 

1 Above, ji. 

s Cf. above, §1, note 3. 
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minate ' experiencing.' The experiencing, if we separate it from 
the something experienced and take it unqualified, is neither real 
nor illusory, neither true nor false; for it is nothing but the 
product of a false abstraction. It is one factor reached by 
analysis of the whole experience, but a factor with an essential 
feature of its being omitted — viz., its attachment and necessary 
reference to the other factor; and the result of this omission is an 
'experiencing' per se and unqualified, which is nothing nor 
(thus conceived) a factor in anything. 

A 'true perception,' e. g., we may say, is 'the perceiving of a 
fact,' or 'a fact manifest to a perceiving consciousness.' And 
we may distinguish the perceiving and the fact which is perceived. 
But the 'perceiving' and the 'fact' are essentially relative to 
one another, and only deserve these titles in that correlation. 
For to ' perceive ' — in the sense in which ' true perception ' involves 
'perceiving' — is to apprehend fact; and 'fact' — in the sense in 
which ' true perception ' is the apprehension of ' fact ' — is what it 
is only for 'perceiving.' Again, we may describe an 'illusion,' 
or 'illusory perception,' as 'the perceiving as thus real what is 
not thus real, but falsely appears to be so, ' or as a 'something mis- 
perceived, appearing deceptively to a perceiving consciousness.' 
And we may distinguish the experiencing (the perceiving or 
misperceiving) on the one hand, and the experienced (the some- 
thing confused and wrongly appearing, the fact which is mis- 
perceived) on the other. But there is no false appearance, no 
deceptive something, apart from the perceiving which is of it; 
and there is no perceiving, which is a misperceiving, apart from 
the ' fact ' of which it is, and which in this correlation is illusory, 
falsely-appearing, and deceptive. The burning desert sand is 
not a lake except for the perceiving of the explorer under mirage ; 
and his perceiving, which is a misperceiving and misleads him, 
is not the perceiving of sand or of water, but of sand falsely 
appearing as water. Again, we speak of an 'imaginary' or of a 
'dream' perception. I see, with the mind's eye, the waves 
breaking on the shore of St. Andrews: I 'recall,' or again, I 
'imagine' them. I see my friend in a dream. And here too 
we may distinguish the 'seeing' or 'imaging' on the one hand 
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and the waves breaking which I imagine, or the friend whom I 
see in dream, on the other. But unless we keep fast hold of 
the essential correlativity of the distinguished factors, we shall 
fall into bottomless depths of confusion. What is it that I imagine 
or dream? Is it the real waves breaking, my friend himself? 
But my friend has long been dead, and there are not now any 
waves. Or is it ' an image' of these facts? But if it is ' an image,' 
where does it exist — in my mind, or in my head, or in the air 
before my eyes? And so forth, with absurdity after absurdity. 
Or shall we be told that it is precisely the peculiar nature of 
imagination and dream to annul space and time, and to put us in 
immediate contact with a real which is past or future, and distant 
in space? Then, whatever else this answer may mean, at least 
it is conceded that the 'perceiving,' which is involved in imagi- 
nary and dream perceptions, is different from the ' perceiving ' in- 
volved in ordinary sense-perception. The whole experience here 
— as I should prefer to put it — is an ' imaginative perception ' or 
a 'dream-perception.' We may analyze it, and distinguish a 
perceiving and a perceived. But we must not treat either factor 
as anything except in essential relation to the other. The ' per- 
ceiving ' here is what it is essentially as the perceiving of a some- 
thing imaged or a something dreamed ; and the ' perceived ' (the 
imaged sea-waves, the dreamed friend) is what it is only and 
essentially for the ' perceiving ' which is imaging or dreaming. 

The same holds in principle, and mutatis mutandis, of the other 
forms of 'knowing' and of 'willing' — wherever, in short, the 
distinction between ' fact of experiencing' and 'what experienced ' 
is commonly applied. The distinction is the analysis of a whole; 
the factors, which are the two distincta, are reached by abstrac- 
tion from the whole. And if the distinction is to be tenable, 
the abstraction must not remove what is essential to the factors 
as factors of their whole ; i.e., it must not remove their reciprocal 
attachment each to each, their correlative reference to one an- 
other. They are not 'factors' in any other sense. We cannot 
put the whole together by adding 'experiencing' in general to a 
'somewhat' indeterminately experienced. But we can distin- 
guish, within any whole experience, the determinate experiencing 
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of a determinate 'somewhat,' and a determinate 'somewhat' 
experienced only in a correspondingly determinate experiencing. 
§ 6. It will be as well to remove what is in this connection a 
side-issue. For I shall be accused of subjective idealism in its 
most extreme form. Let me therefore point out (i) that I am 
not here maintaining that there is nothing real except what is 
experienced. I am maintaining only that, if we are considering a 
'whole experience' (viz., any 'knowing' or 'knowledge,' anything 
'willed' or any 'willing'), and if we distinguish within it an 
'experiencing' and a 'somewhat experienced,' we must under- 
stand that distinction in a certain way. And (ii) by a 'whole 
experience ' I do not mean a mere state of an experiencing subject. 
' What is experienced ' is, I am maintaining, essentially correlative 
to a determinate 'experiencing,' i. e., it is other than it and is 
its other; and in this correlation (but not otherwise) the subject 
is experiencing and a somewhat is experienced. But the some- 
what is no more a state of the subject than the subject is a state 
of the somewhat; and the whole, which is the correlation of the 
two, is certainly not a state of either one. If it be said that 
perceptions, judgments, inferences, willings, etc., have a place in 
the subject's mental history and, thus becoming past states of his 
' knowing' and 'willing,' may be considered as 'whole experiences,' 
whose what and that are both alike mental, and which therefore 
are mere psychical states of the subject, I can only reply that I 
do not understand. For a mere psychical state, if it is anything 
at all (which I venture to doubt), is clearly not any form of 
'knowing' or of 'willing.' And finally (iii) I am not here dis- 
cussing the question — difficult, no doubt, and important in other 
connections — as to how far the analysis of a 'whole experience' 
must be carried. Can we, in psychology, e. g., or in logic, without 
any — or without serious — falsification of the facts, treat a 'true 
belief ' or a ' true perception ' as a whole whose correlative factors 
are 'such and such an apprehended connection for such and such a 
form of judging,' or 'such and such qualities manifest to such and 
such a form of perceiving — vision, or hearing, or smelling, etc.'? 
Or must we, for the purposes of an adequate logical or psycho- 
logical analysis, particularize the factors further; and if so, is there 
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no limit: or, if there is a limit, on what principles is it to be fixed? 
Is there no detail in this individual true perception (my true per- 
ceiving this fact here and now) or this individual true belief, 
which the logician or the psychologist may legitimately neglect 
as irrelevant? Or if — as I believe — the logician and the psy- 
chologist, like all men of science, inevitably and rightly discard a 
great deal as irrelevant; if they treat throughout of universals, 
types, and general forms; on what principle and where are we to 
fix the limit, below which all further particularization is legiti- 
mately neglected? 

This question I recognize as difficult and elsewhere important. 
But I am not here concerned with it, and to discuss it here would 
be to draw a red herring across the path of our hunt. 

§ 7. The distinction between that and what, between the fact of 
experiencing and the somewhat experienced, holds (as I am main- 
taining) in the spheres of 'knowing' and 'willing' only if it be 
understood in a certain way. And the distinction thus under- 
stood will not enable us to view the fact of experiencing as un- 
affected by the variations of the somewhat experienced. What 
is given, and what is actual, is the whole; and the whole is more 
or less real, more or less illusory, and characterized in various 
ways. 

Thus, if I perceive a sheet of water, or if, deceived by a mirage, 
I perceive a lake in the desert, or if I perceive a lake in imagination 
or in dream, there is beyond question (we may say) in all these 
cases a fact of apprehending. But the fact of apprehending 
differs enormously in the four cases with the difference of what is 
apprehended ; for it is impossible to maintain that in all of them 
there is an unvarying identical fact of perceiving and that the 
entire difference falls on the side of what is perceived. We may 
use the same term, and speak of the fact of apprehending in all 
these cases as an actual 'perceiving.' But this is possible only 
so long as we are content with an abstract analysis, which marks 
off 'perceiving' in the rough from, e. g., judging and inferring 
without any attempt to trace its specific varieties. The 'per- 
ceiving' in the first case is ' seeing visible fact' ; in the second, it is 
'misperceiving,' the correlative of illusion and false appearance; 
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in the third, it is 'imaging' ; and in the fourth, it is the 'perceiving' 
whose correlative is the phantasm of a dream. 

And if it be objected that in all four cases there is the same 
'perceiving,' but that it is combined now with true judgment, 
now with false interpretation, now with the play of fancy, and 
now with the judgment of a dreaming mind, I would ask what 
the objector means by 'combined'? Does the 'perceiving' fuse 
with the 'judging' or the 'play of fancy' so as to form with it a 
single 'fact of experiencing'? If so, then — though I do not think 
this way of putting the matter is clear 1 — my position is in 
principle conceded. But if there is no fusion, and if 'combined' 
merely means 'added,' then — e. g., in the illusion of mirage — 
what 'fact of experiencing' is for the subject indubitably actual? 
The perceiving of the sand in the heat-haze? But this is no fact 
of his experience at all. The misinterpreting the data? But of 
this again — of the fact of judging — he is not aware. And since 
he is not aware of either of these, he cannot presumably be aware 
of both of them added and together. 

If now we turn to pleasure and pain, it would seem as if there 
too we must recognize an analogous distinction. There are 
pleasures and pains in dream and in imagination; and we speak 
of 'taking a real pleasure in our work,' as if it were possible for a 
pleasure to be illusory. Moreover, the feeling subject himself 
is sometimes in doubt whether he is feeling pleasure or pain. 
At the moment when the tooth is yielding to the dentist's pull, 
and is coming away from its socket, the victim certainly ' feels ' ; 
but (if I am to judge from my own experience) he is uncertain 
whether he feels pleasure or pain, or a hybrid of the two, or an 
oscillation from the one to the other. 2 My certainty 'that 

1 It is not clear, because, if it is the same perceiving which fuses in each of the 
four cases with a different factor so as to constitute with it a single ' fact of exper- 
iencing,' its sameness requires further explanation. A 'perceiving in general,' pres- 
ent identically and unchanged in all the determinate forms of perceiving, would seem 
to be the abstract generic nature: — a fictitious universal obtained by evisceration 
of the species, and not a constituent factor of any of them. On the other hand, an 
indeterminate perceiving, which is differentiated now as this and now as that de- 
terminate form of perceiving, is clearly itself different in each of the species, and is 
nothing except in them. 

2 1 do not mean merely that the 'physical' pain of the wrench may alternate 
with, or may be accompanied by, the 'mental' pleasure of relief. The pleasure and 
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I am feeling' is here the certainty of an abstract 'that,' analogous 
to my certainty 'that I am perceiving' when my 'perceiving' 
may (for all I know) be the ' that ' of an imaginative perception, 
or of a perception of mirage or of dream. 

Pleasure and pain, I am suggesting, are 'whole experiences,' 
in which analysis must distinguish a somewhat occurring and a 
that which is its occurrence. The that and the what thus dis- 
tinguished are nevertheless inseparably attached to one another, 
and the variations in the character of the whole, or again in its 
what, are necessarily also reflected in the that. For we must not 
treat the distinction as a resolution of the whole experience into 
an unchanging that, which is 'feeling,' on the one hand, and into 
a what, which is 'pleasure' or 'pain,' on the other. The what 
of the experience is pleasure or pain, only in so far as it is a what 
of feeling, i. e., a what whose occurrence is feeling. And the that 
of the experience is ' feeling,' only in so far as it is the occurrence 
of a pleasure or a pain. And if the whole experience is — as a 
whole, or in respect to its what — illusory, imaginary, or dream; 
or if again it is — as a whole, or in respect to its what — character- 
ized as aesthetic, or intellectual, or sensuous; then these differ- 
ences of character must be reflected also as differences in its that. 
The ' feeling,' which is the occurrence of a dream-pleasure, must 
itself be distinguished from the that of a waking-pleasure; and 
the that of a sensuous pleasure or pain is different from the 
' feeling ' which is the occurrence of an aesthetic or an intellectual 
pleasure or pain. 'Feeling,' in short, is a vague generic term 
analogous in this respect to 'perceiving'; and we must recognize 
different specific forms of both these 'facts of experiencing.' 

§ 8. The view just sketched is, I believe, sound in the main. 
I will try, in the rest of this paper, to explain it more fully by 
defending it against some of the more obvious objections. 

"A pleasure or a pain," it may be said, "is either not a 'whole 
experience ' at all ; or it is a non-relational whole and in no sense 
analogous to those 'whole experiences' of 'knowing' and of 
pain to which I am here referring are both equally 'physical.' It is the sensation 
of the wrench, at the moment when the tooth is coming away from the jaw, which 
the victim may feel (i) ambiguously pleasant or painful, or (ii) simultaneously 
or alternately both pleasant and painful. 
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'willing' in which the distinction between a that and a what 
applies. A non-relational whole, even if we allow to it a certain 
inner diversity, cannot be analyzed into a plurality of related 
terms or factors, not even if the relations be viewed as ' correla- 
tions ' and the factors as reciprocally conditioning constituents 
of the whole. Doubtless a pleasure (or a pain) is a 'somewhat 
occurring,' and doubtless its unity as a feeling-whole may contain 
a plurality in solution. But neither the plurality within its 
what, nor the what itself and its 'occurrence' are distinguishable 
for thought. If we can regard them as distincta at all, they are 
distincta which remain always in solution in the continuity of 
feeling; and to express them as distincta for thought — i. e., as 
terms in relation — is necessarily erroneous." 

There are occasions, it may at once be admitted, in which the 
whole world and our own self, and all distinctions between them 
and within them, are merged in one intense feeling. There is 
for us nothing, and we ourselves are nothing, but one overwhelm- 
ing pleasure or pain. The burning intensity of the feeling, the 
'agony' or the 'rapture,' overpowers and absorbs everything else. 
It is a 'whole experience' which clearly we cannot examine or 
criticise ; for it possesses us, and we — who are to examine it — are 
lost in its immensity. Other people, indeed, and even the subject 
when he has subsequently 'come to himself,' pass judgment. 
There is pity, or sympathy, or condemnation for the poor deluded 
victim, who, in the obsession of ecstacy or of anguish, has lost 
all grasp of the proportions of things and no longer distinguishes 
the real and the illusory, the valuable and the worthless. And 
there is envy or admiration for the man who can lose himself 
and the world in the rapture of artistic creation or religious devo- 
tion. But this, it will be urged, is not to pass judgment on the 
value of the feeling itself, on its reality or illusoriness. We do 
not pity or condemn the victim qui pleased or pained, but qud 
deficient in 'knowing' and in 'willing.' If we speak of him as 
'deluded,' we do not suggest that the feeling is a delusion, but 
that it causes delusions, that it has swept away all clear thought 
and strenuous endeavour. Nor, again, do we admire or envy 
the 'rapture' itself, but the religion or the art which occasions it, 
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or the liberation of a soul from the limitations of its finite existence 
- — its voyage on 'the illimitable ocean' of truth or beauty — 
which we infer from it. 

I will confess that I am not entirely convinced. For it is 
difficult to believe that to be lost in the agony of a nightmare, to 
be 'beside oneself with the pain of toothache, to be overcome 
by the anguish of bereavement, and to be overwhelmed with the 
agony of despair and failure, are experiences which — either in 
their entirety, or at any rate as feelings — are equally and alike 
'indubitably actual,' neither more nor less real one than another. 
And I hesitate to identify as feelings the rapture of the saint or 
the artist with the ecstacy of satiated lust, or the rapture which 
may possess us in dream. It seems to me a paradox to suppose 
that these experiences are, in one respect at least (viz., as 'feel-> 
ings'), simply 'pleasure' or simply 'pain'; intense indeed and 
all-absorbing, but otherwise alike in quality and none less real 
than another. But I will admit the objection for the sake of 
argument, and I will ask: How much is there of such pleasure 
and pain in human life, and was it to such experiences only, or 
primarily, that the 'common opinion' was referring? 

§ 9. The answer to these questions can hardly be doubtful. 
Such experiences are relatively rare and abnormal. The pleas- 
ures and pains which occur for the most part in our lives, and 
with which primarily and in the main the 'common opinion' 
was concerned, are not these all-engulfing seas of ecstacy and 
agony, but features of a larger experience in which the subject is 
'knowing' and 'willing' as well as 'feeling.' And here, as is 
abundantly recognized in popular phraseology, pleasure differs 
from pleasure in quality, and pain from pain; and both pleas- 
ures and pains may be 'genuine' and 'solid' and 'substantial,' 
or on the other hand 'imaginary' and 'illusory' and the 
phantoms of a dream. 

"No," it will be said, "you are shifting the ground and playing 
fast and loose with terms which we are trying to use with scien- 
tific precision. What you now quote as ' a pleasure ' or ' a pain, ' 
is a ' whole experience ' which inter alia is pleasurable or painful. 
We have tried to be precise and to distinguish within an emotion, 
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or again within an experience of 'knowing' or of 'willing,' the 
adjectival aspect or the feeling-tone — the pleasurable or painful 
colouring — from the substantial elements of 'knowing' and 'will- 
ing' which are thus 'toned' or 'coloured.' Popular phraseology 
doubtless recognizes all the distinctions you have quoted, and 
many more besides. For pains are qualified as burning, gnaw- 
ing, shooting, throbbing, racking, etc., and pleasures are called 
coarse or brutal, refined or subtle or delicate. But popular 
phraseology is popular phraseology, and its confusions must give 
place to the precise analysis of science. The same popular 
phraseology, if we followed its guidance, would persuade us that 
fears may be childish and hopes foolish. But though the 
wise man may hope like a fool, and the grown man fear like a 
child, the fear and the hope are neither childish nor grown up, 
neither foolish nor wise. So it is not the pain which burns or 
throbs or gnaws, nor the pleasure which is brutal or refined. The 
adjectives qualify not the feeling, but other elements in the ' whole 
experience' which the feeling 'colours,' of which it is the 'tone,' 
on the occasion of which it is excited, or with which it is in some 
way associated. We have, e. g., a sensation of throbbing or of 
burning, and this is not in itself a 'feeling,' but a mode of 'know- 
ing' — to borrow your own terminology. But the sensation is 
'coloured' or 'toned' as painful; and this feeling-tone, excited 
by and associated with the sensation, differs in intensity and in 
duration from other pains, but otherwise, i. e., in quality, is 
identical with them. So again the sensualist, the artist, and 
the thinker, feel pleasure each in his own success — the pleasure 
of satisfied lust, of triumphant artistic creation, and of solving 
the problems of speculative thought. And their pleasures 
excited by different activities, 'colouring' different occupations, 
and adjectival to different substantial elements of experience, 
may differ in intensity and duration. But nevertheless the 
pleasures themselves, as pleasures, are always the same in quality, 
are all alike actual, and neither more nor less real one than another. 
And if we imagine, or dream, or madly fancy what others, or we 
ourselves at other times, sanely perceive and soberly know, our 
illusory experiences will be coloured by feelings of pleasure or 
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pain the same in quality as those which attend our sane per- 
ceptions and waking activities. But the feelings themselves are 
not illusory, imaginary, or dream. Persuade a man that he has 
not really made his fortune, but only built a castle in the air, 
that he has not really written a masterpiece, but only dreamed 
it. The dream or the imagination will fade, and he will no longer 
be deceived by them. But what has faded is the ' knowing' and the 
'willing' in the experience, for these alone could be real or illusory, 
true or false. The pleasure, which coloured the dream, vanishes 
indeed when the dream is over, since (like all feeling) it is only 
in the present; but it is in no sense depreciated in value or ren- 
dered illusory. It was, and remains to all eternity, 'real,' not as 
contrasted with the unreal or illusory, but simply as fact and 
actual occurrence." 

§ 10. We have set aside the feelings of 'rapture' and 'agony' 
— the feelings, which are 'whole experiences' absorbing in 
their overwhelming intensity the subject himself and all his 
world. Such feelings may be said to 'impose' themselves with 
an emphatic actuality beyond all criticism. And we have ad- 
mitted, for the sake of argument, and without being fully con- 
vinced, that no question can be raised as to their quality or 
reality. But we are at present concerned with the normal 
pleasures and pains; i. e., with feeling which is admittedly a 
feature in, or of, a larger experience where the subject is also 
'knowing,' or 'willing,' or 'knowing' and 'willing.' And the 
objection which we have just formulated applies what may per- 
haps be true of feeling, when feeling is all and there is nothing 
besides, to the feeling which is only a feature in a larger whole. 
We are asked to sweep away, as mere popular confusions, the 
innumerable phrases which suggest a different view. 

Now popular phraseology is certainly an unsafe guide, and 
certainly scientific analysis is required. But is the analysis, 
which the objector thrusts upon us, scientific? Or is it funda- 
mentally mistaken? 

The ordinary experiences of mankind — perhaps all of them, 
certainly most of them — are either pleasant or painful. And, 
having regard to this character or aspect of them, we speak of 
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pleasures and pains with a qualifying adjective or an equivalent 
phrase; and sometimes (with more or less justification) we regard 
the experiences themselves as pleasures or pains. The pleasure 
or pain is never the whole experience, but it is a more or less 
dominant feature, and a feature which draws its character in 
part from the other constituents of the whole. Thus, e. g., an 
experience of speculative thinking, or of strenuous action, is 
pleasant or painful. The 'feeling' is here relatively adjectival 
and subordinate, and we should not speak of either experience as 
'a pleasure' or 'a pain.' But we qualify the pleasantness and 
painfulness as 'intellectual' or 'moral' pleasure and pain; and 
we undoubtedly suppose that the feeling, which 'colours' the 
more substantial elements of the experience, is itself affected by 
them. On the other hand, in those 'whole experiences,' which 
are called 'emotions,' pleasure and pain are more substantial 
constituents. 'Feeling' is here, it would seem, the basis which 
develops into richer and more complex forms of pleasure or pain, 
by taking into itself, and appropriating for its own growth, ele- 
ments of 'knowing' and 'willing.' We might abstract the pleas- 
ure or the pain from philosophical thinking and moral endeavour, 
and still without serious error set ourselves to analyze these ex- 
periences. But to abstract the pleasure and pain from love or 
hate, from anger or jealousy, would at once remove the emotions 
in question, and would leave us with nothing to study. 1 Lastly, 
there are painful (if not also pleasant) experiences, in which the 
' feeling ' is so dominant a feature that we often speak of the 
whole as 'a pain,' making it the substantive and the other 
elements in the whole its qualifying adjectives. Thus, a painful 
sensation of throbbing is called 'a throbbing pain'; and the 
phrase means not only that we regard the painfulness as itself 
characterized by the other element in the 'whole experience,' but 
that we view the whole as substantially pain. 

Now the analysis, which we are asked to accept as 'scientific,' 
resolves all these 'whole experiences' into 'knowing' or 'willing' 
(or into both 'knowing' and 'willing') as their substance, and 
into 'feeling' as an adjectival aspect. 'Feeling' is regarded as 

1 Contrast the view of the emotions which was suggested above, §2. 
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playing the same subordinate r61e in them all: it supervenes, in 
one of its alternative contrary modes (i. e., as pleasure or pain) 
upon an experience substantially complete without it. And 
though, in supervening, it 'colours' the experience, the 'colours,' 
which it lays on, are drawn ready-made from its own very limited 
stock, and are in no way affected or modified by that which they 
colour. 

For my own part I can see in this 'scientific analysis' nothing 
but false assumption and inapplicable metaphor. For in some 
of the 'whole experiences' in question (in the emotions, e. g., or 
in a throbbing pain) the 'colours' are either the substantial 
basis of the whole, or at least as indispensable to its constitution 
as any of its other elements. And even when the pleasure and 
the pain are relatively adjectival, is there any reason to view 
them as unaffected and unqualified by the more substantial 
elements of the experience which they 'colour'? The philos- 
opher's thinking or the hero's self-sacrifice are substantially com- 
plete (let us suppose) without the pleasure or the pain which in 
fact 'colour' them. Abstract the feeling in thought or in reality, 
and still these experiences are in the main and substantially 
' the same.' But however true this may be, it in no way supports 
the contention that the feeling, which in fact 'colours' these 
experiences, is a pleasure or a pain in general and in the abstract. 
On the contrary, it is one and the same subject who feels and 
wills and knows; and the pleasure or the pain is the feeling of 
the subject, who is 'knowing' or is 'willing,' and moreover it is 
his feeling precisely in so far as he is thus 'knowing' or thus 
'willing.' 

Metaphors of some kind, I will admit, are inevitable; but the 
metaphor of 'colouring' seems peculiarly unhappy. A coloured 
object, let us suppose, is rightly analyzed as a material (e. g., 
wood or iron) which is coloured, and a pigment (e. g., red) which 
colours it: and in all coloured objects the material is relatively 
substantial, and the pigment relatively adjectival. The same 
red pigment, let us further suppose, when painted on wood and 
on iron, would look the same even to the acutest vision aided 
by the most powerful microscope. And finally, let us suppose, 
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the pigment would in fact be the same, and would not be affected 
chemically, or in any other way, by the nature of the iron or the 
wood. Let us suppose, in short, that a 'coloured object' is a 
'whole,' which is rightly analyzed as material plus a qualifying, 
but unqualified, pigment. But from all this, I can draw only 
one conclusion: that a 'whole experience' is a very different 
kind of 'whole' from a coloured object. 

§ II. It is a wholesome discipline to summarize a discussion, 
if only because its defects will thus come more clearly into view. 
I will therefore conclude by retracing the course of the preceding 
argument. 

It is commonly held that no question can be raised as to 
the reality of pleasure or pain, and my first task was to 
develop this common opinion. What we 'know,' may be true 
or false, real or illusory. What we 'will,' may be good or bad, 
important or trivial. On the other hand — so it seems to be 
thought — what we 'feel' is neither true nor false, neither good 
nor bad, neither real nor illusory. For 'feeling' has no what 
distinguishable from its that. The esse of 'feeling' is sentire; 
pleasure and pain are simply the feeling-pleased and the feeling- 
pained, the mere lapses of the feeling consciousness. And just 
as the fact of our ' knowing ' or ' willing ' (the fact of our perceiving, 
imagining, judging, deciding, etc.) is indubitably certain and 
sheerly actual, whatever we may 'know' or 'will,' so the fact of 
our 'feeling,' which is the pleasure or the pain itself and in its 
entirety, is beyond question 'real,' since it is sheerly actual. 
There is no possible sense in which one pleasure or one pain can 
be more or less real, less or more illusory, than another (§ i). 
It would indeed appear that 'feeling' in general, whether pleasure 
or pain, must be qualitatively distinct from 'knowing' and from 
'willing'; and that 'feeling-pleased' in general must be qualita- 
tively distinct from 'feeling-pained.' But pleasures cannot differ 
qualitatively from pleasures, nor pains from pains. All pleasures 
are the occurrence of the same unaltered minimum content; 
and the emphasis and duration of the occurrence may vary, but 
not its character. Similarly, one pain may differ from another 
in intensity or duration — the occurrence, which is the feeling- 
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pained, may be more or less emphatic and more or less lasting — 
but pain differs from pain in no other respect (§ 2). So para- 
doxical a view might not unnaturally be regarded as an idle 
travesty. Yet — as I tried to show in § 3 — it is in fact assumed 
by many of the traditional arguments for and against hedonism. 
And if pleasure and pain are thus identified with the feeling- 
pleased and the feeling- pained, a more radical subjectivity than 
is usually recognized infects the so-called 'quantitative' distinc- 
tions between pleasures and between pains. 'Measurement,' in 
any ordinary sense of the term, is impossible. Only the com- 
paring subject's present feelings can be compared ; and he alone 
can compare them (§ 4). 

I n § 5> I proceeded to examine the distinction between the 
fact of 'knowing' and what is 'known,' between the indubitable 
that and the true or false (the real or illusory) what of ' knowledge ' ; 
and I suggested that the distinction, as thus formulated, is un- 
tenable. In any 'knowledge' there is, no doubt, a somewhat 
apprehended and an apprehending of something; but these 
distincta are essentially correlative, and any variation in either 
of them is necessarily also a variation in the other. The supposed 
unassailable certainty of the 'fact of experiencing,' when the 
'fact of experiencing' is perceiving, imagining, judging, or any 
form of 'knowing,' is therefore a mistake. The 'fact of experi- 
encing ' is inseparably bound up with the somewhat experienced. 
And as the whole — the ' knowledge,' which is the apprehending . 
of something, or a something manifest to an apprehending 
mind — is true or false, real or illusory, both the correlative 
factors, which analysis distinguishes within it, exhibit corre- 
sponding distinctions. A detailed justification of this view would 
lie beyond the scope of this paper ; but I endeavoured to illustrate 
it from the main varieties of 'perception,' viz., perception of 
fact, illusory, imaginative, and dream perception. And I antici- 
pated and repudiated the charge of advocating 'subjective 
idealism' (§ 6). 

Next, it was urged that 'feeling' demands an analogous dis- 
tinction, since there too analysis must recognize the 'fact of the 
feeling' and the 'somewhat felt' as correlative and inseparable 
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distincta. Pleasure and pain are names which properly attach 
to the whole experience ; and the whole experience is more or less 
real, less or more illusory. What is felt may be real and genuine, 
or illusory, dream, and imaginary; it may be characterized as 
sensuous or aesthetic or intellectual. And these distinctions are 
necessarily reflected in the 'fact of the feeling,' since that is 
nothing but the occurrence of the somewhat felt (§ 7). But if 
pleasure and pain are 'whole experiences' at all, are they not 
non-relational wholes, which do not admit of an analysis into 
related factors, even if the factors be conceived as correlative 
and reciprocally conditioning one another? Perhaps this is true 
of rapture and agony, the extreme pleasures and pains in which 
the feeling subject and his whole world are submerged ; yet even 
then it seems doubtful whether rapture is always qualitatively 
identical with rapture and agony with agony. Differences of 
character, differences of reality and illusoriness, and not only 
differences of intensity and duration, seem to force themselves 
on our recognition even here (§ 8). And the ordinary pleasures 
and pains are not themselves 'wholes,' but features in larger 
experiences where the subject is 'knowing' and 'willing' as well 
as 'feeling.' The language of everyday life abundantly recog- 
nizes that such pleasures and pains exhibit qualitative differences, 
and are more or less real, less or more illusory, one than another. 
Against this recognition there appears to be nothing, except the 
claim of our opponents that they have substituted a precise 
scientific analysis for the confusions of popular phraseology. 
They maintain that 'feeling' is merely an adjectival aspect of 
such larger experiences, an aspect which colours the other 
more substantial elements of the whole without itself being 
in any way affected by them (§ 9). But this analysis seems on 
examination to be anything but scientific. For the pleasure or 
the pain in some of these whole experiences is no less substantial 
than the other constituents; and even when it is 'adjectival' or 
relatively subordinate, there is no reason to suppose that it is 
unaffected and unqualified by the elements which it is said to 
'colour' (§ 10). 
That neither 'knowing' nor 'willing' nor 'feeling' are mere 
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states of a self; that always, even in imagination and dream and 

error, and even in pleasure and pain, the subject is essentially 

in communication with something other than himself; and that 

all these experiences are more and less real, and less or more 

illusory — all this I have suggested and tried to maintain, though 

I can hardly claim to have proved it. But at least I may hope 

to have convinced others of what has long seemed certain to 

myself, viz., that the question which Plato raises with regard 

to the reality of pleasure and pain is one of the utmost importance. 

The view that 'feeling' is neither real nor illusory, but sheerly 

actual, is far from self-evident or obvious. If it is not untenable 

and false, at least it stands upon its defence. And I do not think 

the defence will be easy. 

Harold H. Joachim. 
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Oxford. 



